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REVIEWS 



SPELLING EFFICIENCY 

Spelling has received relatively more time and energy as a school 
subject in this country than any other line of instruction. During the 
early decades of the American elementary schools, spelling was found 
in every conceivable form and grade of instruction. It was the funda- 
mental prerequisite and means of teaching reading. The words were 
graded from the single syllable to the strange unheard-of combinations 
of syllables and sounds. The period contemporary with the writing of 
Webster's dictionary was a period when the schools were attempting 
to formulate uniform spelling and pronunciation of words in use by the 
people. Horace Mann's outburst against "words, words, words" came 
just when this grind had attained its full height. 

It is not strange, therefore, that one finds spelling in recent years 
subjected to the criticisms of students of education. "The Spelling 
Grind" names the effort of one investigator to show the futility of the 
drill in this subject. In Spelling Efficiency? Mr. Wallin has applied to 
the matter a new set of tests and has firmly taken the stand that "drill" 
is an essential aspect of teaching children to spell. In this he opposes 
what he calls the "incidental" method, because, first, he thinks that our 
orthography is too complex to be acquired in an incidental way, and 
second, that the spelling of a word is a specific habit which must be 
acquired as other habits are, viz., by drill. 

From selected lists of forty or fifty words chosen from those learned 
by the students a few weeks earlier, the study undertakes to show the 
relative efficiency in spelling by grades, ages, and sexes, and the possi- 
bility of transfer. These lists, dictated to the various groups and written 
in columns, were read to them in compositions to be spelled in the con- 
text. On the basis of the results, Wallin makes these generalizations: 
(i) The variation from grade to grade is practically negligible, the order 
of efficiency being 4th grade, 7th, 6th, 5th, and last 8th. (2) Girls are 
more proficient spellers than boys, especially in the upper grades. 
(3) The younger pupils ("accelerated") spell better than the normal 
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("on-time") pupils, and the over-aged ("retarded") are poorest. (4) 
Spelling ability acquired in drill or column method is transferable to 
the spelling in composition. 

The study seems to the writer inadequate to answer the questions 
raised in anything more than a tentative way, and therefore, insufficient 
grounds on which to base practice in the schools. The author of the 
study evidently held rather dogmatically to the view that drill is a 
sine qua non in acquiring spelling, consequently, the study "proves" 
this thesis. The more important question of locus or place for emphasis 
upon formal spelling drill is not answered, either for grade or age. In 
the nature of the tests very little can be judged, in spite of the author's 
conclusions, as to the transferability of a particular skill, because, for 
one thing, the essential element used in the two methods is identical in 
the procedures, the words in both cases being dictated for the child to 
write. Mr. Wallin seems to have read more into the proposition of 
transfer from general psychological and physiological considerations of 
habit formation than he did from the specific study. 

As a tentative study, preliminary to further investigation along this 
line, the work is of great value in the control of educational practice. 

John T. McManis 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago, III. 



ENGLISH TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY 

There is probably no teacher of English who would deny that the 
elementary schools fall short of accomplishing what should be their 
purpose, to give every pupil passing through them a working command 
of his most important tool, the English language. "The American 
voice" and slovenly habits of speech have been accepted as inevitable. 
The complaints from the business world and the secondary schools are 
too well known to need repetition. There are few, if any, other lines 
of work in which similarly faulty products would not have forced, long 
ago, a change of method in production. With a language flexible and 
growing we have used a method of instruction rigid and without growth. 

We have seen in the natural sciences the result of the laboratory 
method, with its hypotheses and experiments. May not these be 
incorporated in the elementary teaching of English? Let the child 
learn to speak correctly while speaking of the things which possess a 
natural interest for him. Let him learn to write by much writing. 



